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Are We Emctionally Prepared 


Mr. Borin: Our guests today are Dr. 
William C. Menninger, General Secre- 
tary of the Menninger Foundation and 
past president of the American Psy- 
chiatric Association; Dr. Rudolph G. 
Novick, Medical Director of the IIli- 
nois Society for Mental Hygiene; and 
Helen Harris Perlman, Associate Pro- 
fessor in the School of Social Service 
Administration at the University of 
Chicago. 


‘Confusion’ 


Mrs. Perlman and gentlemen, I think 
I can say without fear of contradic- 
tion that today’s world is a world of 
confusion and conflict, a world full 
of fear and anxiety, a world in which 
the most frequently asked questions 
are: “Is World War III inevitable?” 
and “When will the A-Bomb fall?” 
When these become the major prob- 
lems of our times we go further to 
ask, “Are our 18- and 19-year olds 
ready for military service?” “Are 
their parents emotionally prepared 
to see their sons go into the armed 
forces?” “Are men in the reserves 
ready to leave their families and 
businesses to fight on foreign battle 
fields?” “Are our children ready to 
live in fatherless homes?” “Are women 
ready to go into the factories again?” 
“Are we all ready to accept poor 
housing, rationing and controls 
again?” “Are we mentally prepared 
for a possible A-Bomb attack?” “Are 
. we psychologically prepared to hate 
an enemy again?” These seem to me 
to be some of the very difficult ques- 
tions we face when we consider 
whether or not we are emotionally 
prepared for today’s world. Do you 
agree, Dr. Novick? 


Dr. Novick: Well, certainly, those 
questions cannot be answered by 


for Today's World? 


“yes” or “no” answers. “Today’s 
world” what do we mean by that? 
Being emotionally prepared for it— 
how do we define that? Does it pro- 
duce psychological problems? We are 
living in a world that is undergoing 
rapid changes. Changes produce com- 
plications and complications will re- 
sult in some maladjustments. In that 
sense, the answer to many of those 
questions is “Yes, we are living in a 
world that makes for psychological 
problems.” On the other hand, the 
world has been undergoing change 
throughout the recorded history of 
mankind. There have been recurrent 
periods of great crises. Such periods 
of stress have not resulted in complete 
breakdowns of society nor the indi- 
vidual, nor are such periods incom- 
patible with progress and creativity. 
In other words, during such periods 
of heightened stress, we may find 
evidences of destructive and disinte- 
grating forces existing side by side 
with constructive forces. 


Mr. Borin: Do you agree, Dr. Men- 
ninger? 


‘Never Prepared’ 


Dr. MENNINGER: I would answer “no” 
to most of those questions you asked 
because I don’t know whether anyone 
can ever be prepared for a lot of 
these crises. The way the questions 
were phrased suggests the negative 
answer that nobody is ever prepared 
as adequately as he should be for 
such terrible possibilities. 


Mr. Borin: Let’s talk about some of 
these specific crises. Are we overly 
concerned about the tense interna- 
tional picture now? 


Dr. MENNINGER: Well, I think maybe 
a few people are. I think there are 
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a few people who are very much con- 
cerned. It seems to me it depends on 
one’s point of view about this whole 
matter. As a realist, I am very 
concerned. I think we face a very, 
very grave danger. It seems to me 
we've got a dagger over our heads 
and we are sitting on a keg of dyna- 
mite. But it is certainly equally true, 
I am sure, that there are a lot of other 
people who don’t feel concerned, 
whether it is because of their point of 
view in life or because of one of their 
defense mechanisms that they use 
when they say, “I don’t want to open 
my eyes to things I don’t want to 
see.” 


Mr. Borin: People react differently. 


Mrs. PERLMAN: I don’t think I agree 
with you, Dr. Menninger. I don’t sup- 
pose a person can be overly con- 
cerned by the holocaust that faces us. 
But don’t you think it is true most 
of us live with the prospect of an 
H-Bomb and the prospect of a third 
world war somewhere on the periphery 
of our concerns, and that most of us 
occupy ourselves every day with the 
small, everyday concerns of mother- 
ing and fathering, being a student, 
being a worker, and all the rest of 
the small things by which we live 
and which in large part take up a 
great deal of our anxiety. 


‘Release Tensions’ 


Dr. MENNINGER: Well, of course, they 
do. I don’t disagree with that at all, 
and it is the more reason to think 
that people ought to be thoughtfully 
considering how they can best release 
the tensions and distress that all of 
us feel. I think I would wish to 
predicate my remarks—and I think 
this includes all of you folks—with 
the assumption that God knows we 
must avert war if there is any con- 
ceivable way of doing it, and I think 
there are conceivable ways of doing 
ite 

But the fact that that may be my 
first and primary aim, doesn’t ex- 
cuse me, it seems, from being realistic 
enough to know that lots of us are 
under terrific tension because of the 
international situation, because of our 


own national situation which certainly 
has for some time now been quite 
confusing to many of us. 


Mrs. PERLMAN: Quite so. 


Mr. Borin: Such things as the find- 
ings of the Kefauver Committee about 
which we are quite concerned, and the 
recent MacArthur incident are things 
you expect. But are these things we 
should be emotionally aroused about? 


Dr. Novick: Yes, I think we should 
be emotionally aroused, but as Dr. 
Menninger has pointed out, the tre- 
mendous amount of anxiety which 
some people manifest, either by run- 
ning away or by saying the problem 
does not exist, or by becoming over- 
active in panic, is a reflection of 
personal problems that they may have, 
and these world crises merely serve 
to bring those out. 


Mr. Borin: Don’t you think we some- 
times become overly concerned when 
we, for example, see flying saucers 
or when we make Communism a 
“boogey man”? Aren’t those evidences 
that we are concerned more than we 
ought to be? 


Increase of Disturbance? 


Mrs. PERLMAN: I don’t want to sound 
like a “Pollyanna” but I wonder if 
we are more acutely and tightly con- 
cerned these days than people were 
in the 1920’s when the political 
scandals burst open. I think one of 
the things we constantly forget is 
that today, we have ways of counting 
mental disturbances which were not 
at hand until recently—that is statis- 
tics. Moreover, today we have means 
of communication that we have never 
had before, that is, radio and tele- 
vision programs and the movies and 
newspapers which bring to the public 
eye the existence of disturbances and 
upset which seems to mean to many 
people that there is a greater in- 
cidence of disturbance now than there 
ever was. I wonder about that. I 
question it very much. 


Dr. Novick: I think that what you 
bring out is merely another evidence 
of a changing world, and this change, 
the newness, a new experience, pro- 
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vokes anxiety in some people and they 
demand simple answers, “yes” or “no,” 
or “What can I do if such and such 
a thing happens?” 

Dr. MENNINGER: I think you are 
ducking part of that question. I know 
you are asked the question about the 
incidence of mental illness as fre- 
quently as I am, and I admit it is 
a very difficult question to answer 
because we don’t have statistics. When 
someone asks that question, always 
my answer is, “What do you mean 
by mental health?” The old concept 
that so many people still have is that 
somebody has got to be crazy before 
they are mentally ill, whereas our 
present concept of mental health is a 
very much broader one than that— 
how the child gets along in school, how 
the worker gets along with his super- 
visor, or what happens when your 
child becomes critically ill, and all of 
the emotional concomitants in such 
situations which we now think of in 
terms of mental health. Maybe it is 
in part a matter of change, but I am 
sure you must be asked that ques- 
tion lots of times, “Is there more 
mental ill health?” My answer is yes, 
if one includes the 160,000,000 of us 
in America and recognizes that each 
of us at times has our emotional prob- 
lems of which—because we are more 
- intelligent about it now — we are 
becoming more cognizant than in the 
past. In terms of people going into 
the mental hospitals, I don’t suppose 
there are more than there have been 
except in the older age groups. ' 


Critical Test 


Mr. Borin: I am still worried a bit 
about the average man. I think he 
faces a tremendously crucial situa- 
tion. I think that the demands of 
today’s world are extremely critical. 
For example, on the one hand the 
average person is asked to love his 
neighbor, he is asked to support the 
United Nations, and then on the other 
hand he is asked to arm and hate his 
enemies. I wonder if that doesn’t 
make an extreme demand on the 
average person. Dr. Novick, don’t you 
think that is a critical test for the 
ordinary individual? 


Dr. Novick: It makes a tremendous 
demand upon the individual, but I 
think that we could reduce the num- 
ber of breakdowns even if we speak 
of them in terms of mental illness, al- 
though I would much rather speak of 
them as Menninger has done in terms 
of slight deviations of mental health. 
We could reduce them if the indi- 
vidual had a thorough understanding 
and the proper motivation before be- 
ing asked to hate. 


Mrs. PERLMAN: If persons felt they 
fought to protect themselves or values 
they held, then there would be no 
dichotomy of loving their neighbor 
and protecting that love. 


Dr. Novick: If they were only asked 
to fight for something instead of 
against something. 


Dr. MENNINGER: I would like to com- 
ment on that. I don’t think anyone 
needs to be asked to hate. All of us 
hate so much without being asked to 
hate [Laughter], and I think that the 
basis of our international problems, 
the basis of our family problems, the 
basis of so many of our social prob- 
lems is related to the deep, instinctive 
drive in all of us to hate. Therefore, 
the problem is how to learn to love 
enough so you don’t have to hate in 
the sense that the hate is neutralized. 
You asked about cooperating and sup- 
porting the United Nations and lov- 
ing our fellow man, and on the other 
hand, our arming. It is because we 
feel it is the most constructive way to 
prevent war. At least, that is the 
rationalization I have. 


Mr. Borin: Do we all see that? Do 
you think the man on the street sees 
that, Dr. Menninger? 


“Not Militaristic’ 


Dr. MENNINGER: Instinctively, all of 
us think of ourselves first. It is the 
best way to save our own hide. If we 
are militarily strong enough, it will 
prevent war and save us. I think 
though, that a lot of thoughtful 
people believe that we should develop 
a strong military force as the best pre- 
caution against war. I don’t take any 
stock whatever in this business that 
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we are building a large army so we 
can become a militaristic nation. That 
is the bunk. I believe we are con- 
scientiously trying to see the best way 
to avert war. 


Mr. BorRIn: You have reconciled those 
two ideas? 


Dr. MENNINGER: To me, they aren’t 
contradictory. We have to quit hating. 
The best way to prevent the outbreak 
would be in the prevention of war. 


Mr. Borin: What did we learn about 
all of these problems during the last 
war? What did we learn about the 
soldier in combat, and the civilian 
funder daily bombing? Did we learn 
anything about how he reacts under 
times of stress? 


Importance of Home 


Dr. MENNINGER: I think we learned 
a very, very great deal as to how 
people reacted, but then again you 
can’t generalize about that because it 
varies from individual to individual 
and it varies within the person from 
time to time. It varies with regard 
to what the external stresses were or 
are, and the various kinds of internal 
supports we have. For instance, there 
were certainly some simple lessons 
that I think could be phrased in 
general statements: The man who 
grew up in a home in which there was 
a considerable reservoir of affection 
and equanimity and a happy family 
was competent to withstand a lot 
more than the individual who didn’t 
have that opportunity. Then there 
is one thing I have talked so many 
times about, something I consider to 
be the most important factor in 
mental health, and this applies to 
governmental activity right now as 
well as in the army. That was the 
kind of leadership you had. Where 
you had a strong leader who made 
his men feel they were individuals and 
not just numbers, the kind of leader 
who could give of himself enough to 
strengthen and support those fellows 
he was leading, we never had to worry 
about psychiatric casualties. 


Mrs. PERLMAN: One of the things that 
came out of observations made during 


the last war was that when people 
are facing a common difficulty, there 
is a sense of belonging and kinship 
which supports the individual in 
security. I suppose that one of our 
problems in making people emotion- 
ally secure for the crises we face 
today and are going to face tomorrow 
and I am sure will face in years to 
come—our children will face them— 
is whether we can have some good 
common causes other than the de- 
structive causes of war. I mean the 
common causes of, let’s say, basic 
security for all persons. That is a 
good common cause for which to 
fight a good fight and to which people 
can belong, providing we have leaders 
to help us see that. 


Dr. MENNINGER: Dr. Novick, you are 
in community work all the time. Does 
that make sense to you? 


Leadership 


Dr. Novick: I would like to make 
two points. One is the common cause 
which I described previously as proper 
motivation, and the second thing is 
the question of leadership. You have 
pointed out, Menninger, how im- 
portant it is to have good leadership 
and that the number of breakdowns 
was reduced as the leader was a 
better leader. That brings the op- 
posite side of the picture into focus 
and the question is: How does the 
individual react to a leader? Will he 
accept the leadership or rebel against 
leadership? That, of course, brings 
us back to the home with the parents, 
particularly the father, as the proto- 
type of all leaders. 


Mrs. PERLMAN: I would like to pro- 
pose, for example, that a good com- 
mon cause would be what Dr. Men- 
ninger spoke of before, that is, work 
by religious leaders and recreation 
leaders and educators. 


Dr. MENNINGER: Parents. 


Mrs. PERLMAN: I was going to say 
parents for the good normal home as 
the place where two parents live and 
like each other fairly well, and where 
they have children and relate them- 
selves to those children, not only as 
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loving parents, but as parents who 
respect their children and who in 
the course of everyday living give 
their children some idea of what the 
democratic society is like, and that 
there can be differences in a home 
without complete disruption. People 
can have different points of view and 
still be accepted and loved. As a per- 
son in social work, I recognize that 
basic to this kind of love security must 
be a certain basic economic security 
and to achieve this we still have a 
long way to go. 


‘Feeling of Belonging’ 


Dr. MENNINGER: I would like to en- 
dorse the point you made a while ago, 
if I understand it. You said the sense 
of unity would go far to strengthen 
all of us and reduce our tensions 
where it is possible to develop it. Of 
- course, that is not unrelated to leader- 
ship, whether it is in the home or with 
a B-29 crew, or in the army. Every- 
body knows, of course, if you found 
a unit in which the man could honestly 
say, “It’s the best damned outfit in 
the Army,” you didn’t have to worry 
about morale or mental health. If 
every family felt it was the best 
family! If every community felt it 
was the best community! If our na- 
tion really could be united! We were 
-united after Pearl Harbor for a 
couple of months — and then that 
united feeling kind of dissipated and 
made it so much more difficult within 
the armed forces to motivate men, to 
get them to do a tough job because 
they didn’t have this feeling of being 
a part of it at all. 


Mrs. PERLMAN: Do you think it is 
possible as you understand the ex- 
treme heterogeneity of this nation in 
size and population, and recognizing 
the fact that conflict is essential in a 
democracy to a considerable extent, 
to maintain that kind of unity? 


Dr. MENNINGER: I don’t think you 
can have conflict when we are faced 
with a crisis with a potential enemy 
that can destroy all of us. I don’t 
think we should sit here and quibble 
about whether we should be prepared 
to meet that kind of a crisis. I don’t 


believe in that kind of conflict. I 
feel we have a chance to survive. It 
is terribly self-destructive. 


Mr. BoRIN: What can government do? 
Can it inform the public? Will that 
help to keep us united? Can it work 
with all of us and see that the demo- 
cratic process functions? 


Information and Activity 


Dr. Novick: Certainly, if each indi- 
vidual knew more than it is my guess 
people know about the situation at the 
present time, and didn’t as already 
pointed out, try to run away from the 
situation by saying it does not exist, 
and if the individual with the help of 
the government and also with his own 
help could find for himself a little 
niche where he would feel he is con- 
tributing something towards the goal, 
that would be of tremendous help. In 
other words, what I am suggesting 
here is first, inform himself, and sec- 
ond, get into some purposeful activity. 


Mrs. PERLMAN: I would like to pick 
that up because it seems to me that 
when you ask if the government can 
inform people, the answer is that 
efforts are made to inform and yet 
many of us retain our individual 
right to be uninformed or to believe 
that the information is different from 
what we have been told. But to pick 
up what Dr. Novick has said, it seems 
to me that in the face of any crisis, a 
number of commonplace, everyday 
kind of things make for stability. One 
of them is the “floor of security” that 
the home offers. Another is some 
sense that there is opportunity for the 
asking or for the trying, that I can 
find outside of my home, in school or 
in recreation places, or in the church 
or in clubs, some place where I can 
tie in my effort. And the third thing 
I think that makes for emotional 
security for us everyday people is the 
sense of hope, that is, hope not that 
something has to happen because I 
am so desperate, but rather some- 
thing can happen because I make it 
happen. What I am trying to say is 
that the everyday citizen can, it 
seems to me, alleviate his anxiety 
about crises and at the same time tie 
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it in constructively by tying himself 
into some fraternal order, or union, 
or professional group or whatever, 
where he makes his will known in re- 
lation to the present crisis, and takes 
some action in relation to it and so 
becomes a part of his government. 


‘Partial Answer’ 


Mr. Bortn: You think that action in 
and of itself is a partial answer to 
the question of what the individual 
can do to meet times of crisis? 


Mrs. PERLMAN: I think it is a way 
of binding up anxiety and perhaps 
channeling it constructively. Dr. Men- 
ninger, that is your bailiwick. 


Dr. Novick: May I interrupt—not 
action in and of itself. I think that 
may leave us with a false impression. 
A mob also acts. 


Mr. Borin: You have indicated that 
there are some things the home can 
accomplish, some things we can do in 
community and in government. I 
think you believe that these are the 
things that will stand us in good 
stead when we face times of crisis. 
Now, aren’t there times of unusual 
crisis for which we cannot prepare, 
for example, an A-bomb attack or a 
third World War. Is there anything 
at all we can do in times of such un- 
usual crises, Dr. Menninger? 


Civilian Defense 


Dr. MENNINGER: We can do a lot of 
things. The whole business of civilian 
defense is based on the principle we 
are going to do some planning in- 
stead of having confusion and panic. 
I hope we have an orderly system. It 
may go to pot, but we would be far 
worse off if we didn’t plan for it. 
You asked what the government could 
do? It would be presumptuous of me 
to say what the government should do. 
I have a strong conviction that one of 
the things I should do to relieve 
tension and perhaps help would be to 
express myself to the policymakers. 
I think if something is destroying my 
family or my community, something 
of that sort, and I sit back and do 
nothing but twiddle my thumbs and 


gripe, I am not a citizen carrying out 
a citizen’s responsibility at all. When 
we get merely 30 per cent of people 
voting, there is something wrong! 


Mrs. PERLMAN: They cook in their 
own anxiety. 


Dr. MENNINGER: We stew in our own 
juice. 

Mr. Borin: We certainly reacted fol- 
lowing the MacArthur incident. Would 
you say that was a normal reaction, 
the type of reaction we want, or was 
that overly done? 


Dr. MENNINGER: That is out of my 
bailiwick. I am aware of a lot of 
emotional turmoil that results in our 
apparent inability to know whom to 
believe and what is the fact or not 
the fact. I am aware of that, I don’t 
want to comment on that. 


Mr. Borin: We were talking about 


leadership a minute ago, Dr. Novick, — 


do you think we can help ourselves in 
terms of more efficient leadership in 
the government? 


‘Up and Down the Line’ 


Dr. Novick: The importance of good 
leadership was amply demonstrated in 
the military services during the last 
war. I think we can draw a parallel 
and say that good leadership would 
help the mental health of the civilian 
population, and such good leadership 
means not only a good leader in Wash- 
ington or at the top of the UN, but 
also means good leadership in our 
local government, and good leader- 
ship in our volunteer agencies, and 
good leadership in our own homes. 
It goes up and down the line. 


Mrs. PERLMAN: May I utter a mild 
protest there? I am afraid if we 
speak of good leadership in govern- 
ment we are leaning to the paternal- 
istic, father ideal. Good leaders are 
made by the people when they repre- 
sent the people. I think of the French 
Revolutionist who said, “The people 
are on the march. I am their leader, 
I will follow them.” That is what I 
want in a good leader, someone who 
represents me and who executes the 
people’s will. That can happen when 
the people make their will known. 
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Mr. Borin: Too, we have to have 
faith in leadership. There is a cer- 
tain amount of activity on the part 
of those who follow. Don’t we have 
to give trust and faith when we re- 
ceive good leadership? 

Mrs. Perlman, you were talking 
a little while ago about the “floor of 
security.” Would you tell us a little 
more about that? 


‘Plank of Security’ 


Mrs. PERLMAN: The child has a plank 
of security when he knows there is 
something to eat when he is hungry, 
someone to cuddle him when he is 
tired, there are roller skates when he 
wants to play. He should be able to 
take that for granted. The floor of 
security, of affection, is when he 
knows he is loved even though the 
parents are sometimes angry with 


him, and when he knows he belongs 
to a family. That is the floor of 
security. Added to that, of course, is 
the security of knowing there is a 
place where he can pursue his edu- 
cation, that his teachers like him, 
that the school is interesting, that 
there are places where he ean play, 
that there is medical care if he needs 
it. This kind of thing bolsters his 
inner security and prepares him for 
crises. 


Dr. Novick: Well, I can definitely en- 
dorse all of that, but I would like to 
repeat once more that it would be 
advisable for people to keep them- 
selves informed of all that is going 
on around them and then try to join 
with others in some activity that will 
lead towards their desired goals. 


ANNOUNCER: I am sorry, gentlemen, 
our time is up. 
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the functions of the psychologist, neurologist, psychoanalyst, psychologist and 
case-worker; and the uses and limitations of the various forms of psychiatric 
treatment. 


United States Federal Security Agency. Social Security Board. Public As- 
sistance Bureau. Common Human Needs. (Public Assistance Report No. 8.) 
Washington, D.C., Government Printing Office, 1945. 

Contents: 

1. Significance of public assistance for the individual and society. 2. Common 
human needs in relation to the provisions of public assistance. 3. Supervision, 
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a? some general principles in the light of human needs and behavior motiva- 
ions. 


American Library Association. Booklist 46:109-11, D. 1, ’49. “Mental Health 
Is for All.” L. E. WOODWARD, comp. 

An omnibus review of books published during 1948-49 that deal with 
mental hygiene. The books chosen for this listing reflect soundness of ideas, 
simplicity and clarity of style, and are generally appropriate for the lay reader. 


Harper's Magazine 202:70-8, My., ’51. “What Is Maturity?” C. BINGER. 

As people move from emotional illness toward emotional health they ac- 
quire a degree of self-knowledge which enables them to learn from the past. 
They grow to accept and respect their uniqueness and that of others; they 
develop the capacity to tolerate frustration and disappointments and find 
pleasure in living and working and in their association with other people. 
These are all important earmarks of maturity. 


Mental Hygiene 34:531-46, O., 50. “Dynamic Considerations in Community 
Functions.” G. S. STEVENSON. 

A description of the forces that should be taken into account in meeting 
the mental hygiene needs of communities. 


Mental Hygiene 34:529-30, O., 50. “The National Association for Mental 
Health.” G. S. STEVENSON. 

The goals of the N. A. M. H. are also the goals of the mental hygiene 
movement. They are: the promotion of mental health, the prevention of mental 
and nervous disorders, the improved care and treatment of the mentally ill 
and the special training and supervision of the mentally deficient. 


Mental Hygiene 34:177-91, Apr. ’51. “The Citizen Works for Mental Health.” 
K. F. HERROLD. 
The job of mental hygiene is to deal with our individual and community 
attitudes. Every citizen has the responsibility of working for the mental and 
-emotional well-being of his neighbor as well as himself. As the citizen works 
for the mental health of others he will himself achieve a new understanding 
of himself. 


Psychosomatic Medicine 13:59-60, Ja.-F., 51. “World Federation for Mental 
Health.” 
A general report of the third annual meeting in Paris, France. 


The Survey 87:17, Ja., 51. “Mid-Century White House Conference on Children 
and Youth.” 
A digest of the proceedings, main events and conclusions reached. 


Illinois Society for Mental Hygiene. Mental Health Bulletin 29 no, 2:1-3, Mr.- 
. Apr., 51. “Mental Health Flowers in Democratic Soil.” 


Illinois Society for Mental Hygiene. Mental Health Bulletin 27 no. 3:1-5, My.- 
Je., 49. “Mental Health Planning for Children.” H. H. PERLMAN. 


Illinois Society for Mental Hygiene. Mental Health Bulletin 26 no. 5:1-4, N.-D., 
748. “Emotional Maturity.” 


Illinois Society for Mental Hygiene. Hental Health Bulletin 24 no. 4:1-2, S.-0., 
- 946, “Mental Health Through Functioning Democracy.” 
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